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SALVE! 
By M. H. M. 


From sea to sea, from zone to zone, 
Ye pilgrims of a later day! 

Our city welcomes back her own 
And garnishes the stranger’s way. 


Her olden gates are broadly flung, 
That ope to dawn and sunset land, 

Wherein has every tribe and tongue 
Found home upon her classic strand. 


Here in this city by the sea 
Come! Give and take of learning’s 
store. 
We’ll speed Truth’s fair democracy— 
Fulfilling visions gone before. 
Boston, July 1, 1910. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The bill giving universal municipal 
suffrage to women, which passed the 
Parliament in Nor- 
passed the 


Lower House of 
way, 71 to 10, has now 
Upper House, 24 to 7, and has been 


signed by the King. 


The chief opponent was a Cabinet 
Minister named Arctander. He be- 
lieves in limited suffrage for both 
men and women. The property equali- 
fication for men was abolished in 
Norway years ago, and Mr. Arctander 
recognized that it was impossible to 
restore it; but he thought it ought to 
be retained in the case of women, for 
fear the Radicals should get control 
of the cities and towns, which have 
larger powers of self-government than 
those of any other country. The other 
Cabinet Ministers shared this fear, 
but they thought the measure was so 
clearly just that party considerations 
ought not to weigh against it. (This 
is most refreshing.) Mr. Arctander 
then urged the King to veto the Dill. 
Failing in this, he handed in his 
resignation, which was accepted. Wil- 
helm Keilhau writes from Christiania 
to Jus Suffragii: 

“He is, perhaps, the first member of 
a King’s Cabinet to resign his office 
because he was against victorious 


woman suffrage. The event is the 
more important because Mr.. Arctan- 
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der is one of our best-known and 
ablest statesmen, and today his 
career has probably ended forever 
This is remarkable, inasmuch as Mr. 
Arctander was the leading spirit in 
the new Government. His resignation 
is the more dramatic, taking place on 
the anniversary of the day on which, 
five years ago, we obtained our full 
independence. The fall of Arctander 
is the most striking example of the 
power that the women’s claim for jus- 
tice has won in the minds of Nor- 
wegian men.” 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Mrs. Ella S. 
Stewart, president of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage 
Lorado Taft were the judges chosen 
to award the $40 prize offered by the 
Chicago Political Equality League for 


Association, and 


the best design for an equal suffrage 
“sane Fourth” parade in 
Chicago. The civic authorities ruled 
that no suffrage mottoes must be 
used, such as “Votes for Women,” or 
“Taxation without Representation is 
Tyranny;” hence the float will have 
to be planned to preach its gospel of 
equal rights allegorically. The TIili- 
nois Equal Suffrage Association and 
the Men’s League for Woman Suffrage 
will unite with the Political Equality 
League in the demonstration. The 
“No Vote, No Tax League” will not 
take part. They 
sistent for women who are taxed, but 
to join in a Fourth 


float in the 


regard it as incon- 


not represented, 
of July procession. We have much 
sympathy with their point of view; 
yet it is probably wise to take advan- 
tage of every chance for woman suf- 
frage propaganda in connection with 
a great civic celebration, even under 
unjust limitations. 


A card has just been received from 


Miss Anna C. Kelton of Washington, 
D. C., saving she had received word 
from Senator Smoot that the Joint 


Committee on Printing has authorized 
the printing of 4000 additional copies 
of each of the Congressional Hearings 
on Woman Suffrage. Evidently Sen- 
ator La Follette’s pressure worked. 


THE N. E. A. 





IN BOSTON. 


Boston as an education center and 
as an attraction because of its water 
and seaside excursions and its histori- 
cal interests is a favorite city for con- 
ventions and the reason the conven- 
tion returns to Boston only seven 
years after its last meeting here is 
said to be for the purpose of increas- 
ing the membership attendance which 
has greatly fallen off at the conven- 
tion in other cities. The total mem- 
bership in the different cities during 
the last seven years was as follows: 

Boston; 1903, 34,983; St. Louis, 1904, 
8108; Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, 
1905, 23,642 (there was no meeting in 
1906 and the membership was 5168); 








ey anniversary in Los Angeles, 


1907, ,o24; Cleveland, 1908, 12,626, 
and saatear 1909, 10,964. While it is 
undoubtedly true that conventions 


like to come to Boston many members 
from different States would have pre- 
ferred some other city, as they did 
not want to return to Boston so soon. 
Whether, therefore, Boston proves a 
sufficient attraction to increase the 
N. E. A. membership to any extent 
this year is a question. 

It is thought, however, that ar- 
rangements for the comfort and con- 
venience of the visiting educators are 
far more complete and satisfactory 
than they were seven years ago. . Cer 
tainly the educators of the city are 
doing their utmost to entertain their 
guests and make their stay here as 
comfortable as possible. 

A. E. R. 





MORE PAY FOR TEACHERS. 


Everybody knows that the cost of 
gone up, and that the pay 
gone 


living has 
of the school teachers has not 
up in anything like the same propor- 


tion. Most school boards would be 
glad to pay the teachers better than 
they do, if they had the money. When 


the teachers are orgunized, they can 
get the money. The Chicago 


ers’ Federation, after a long and he- 


Teach- 
roic fight, secured a great addition to 


the school fund by making some of 





the great tax-dodging 
corporations pay up. The Journal of 


public service 


| 
Education says: 
Chicago has for uals 
years received from one public utility | 
corporation, the People’s Gas Light 
and Power Company, $550,000 a year, 
or a total of $5,500,000, as a result of 
the famous tax fight, and this is a 
mere incident in the achievement. 

Just now the Federation is lending 
its hand in another tax fight. There 
are 8000 licensed liquor saloons in 
Chicago, all with an abundant equip- 
ment of bar, bottles, glasses, looking 
tables, chairs, etc. Many of 
these saloons have gorgeous and ex 
pensive equipment, but the saloons of 
Chicago pay on the average less than 
eight cents a year tax on their equip- 
ment, while women running little 
lunch rooms, with slight furnishings, 
pay from $20 to $50 a year, and women 
teachers who furnish their sleeping 
rooms ever so humbly pay vastly more 
than the. average saloon-keeper. 

The Federation will this year have 
this inequality wholly wiped out. A 
wrong to women from time immemo- 
rial is to be righted at once by Mar- 
garet Haley and the Federation. 


The city of 


glasses, 





AT HOME TO THE TEACHERS. 





Miss Alice Stone Blackwell and the 
staff of the Woman’s Journal will be 
at home to the delegates and visitors 
to the N. E. A. on Tuesday, July 5, 
at the new office, 585 Boylston street, 
Room 11, from 10 A. M. to 4.30 P. M. 
They will also be glad to have the 
teachers drop in at any time during 
the week 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Woman's Journal has just been made the official 
rgan of the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
aaa Progress has been merged with The Journal. This 
news is so interesting in every respect and so significant to every 
subscriber and every prospective subscriber, and it is so vital to 
The Journal, that we invite your special attention to it. 

To subscribers this change means several things: 

1. That suffragists will hereafter be supporting one paper 
instead of two. 

2. That the efforts of the National and of the staff of The 
Woman’s Journal will in the future be concentrated to 
make this one paper more satisfactory than either paper has been 
able to be in the past. 

3. That the backing of the National will be a great ap in 
increasing the paper’s sphere of usefulness. 

4. That the subscription price of the paper is reduced | to 
$I per year. 

5. That as soon as the details can be arranged The 
Journal will be made larger, having eight pages instead of 
four; and that, while the paper will cost 50 cents less, it will be 
worth double the money paid for it heretofore. 

To The Woman’s Journal the change has 
meanings that augur well for the future: 

I. It means increased strength both from the equal suffrage 
standpoint and from the publishing standpoint. It is a great 
thing to have the backing of the National and to feel that our 
interests are their interests, that they are going to help us fight 
our battles, and that an organized army in a just cause is steadily 
marching on to victory in ever-increasing numbers. ; 

2. It means that we have the Progress subscription list to 
add to The Woman’s Journal list at once‘and that we have al- 
ready begun a determined campaign to double our present sub- 


e d Ss | 
scription list. 

Now, friends, in making The Journal the national organ, the 
\ssociation is taking a risk, for it has agreed to pay the bills of 





many 


The Journal. We are, therefore, ambitious to make The Woman’s 
Journal, as the national organ, pay its expenses even from the 
first year if so that the National Association, which al- 
ready has many demands on its treasury in order to meet the 
cost of other lines of work, may not be too heavily taxed. 

Now every one agreés that it is a good thing for the Asso- 
ciation and for the cause of equal suffrage to have The Woman’s 
Journal, with its forty years of honorable history, as the national 
organ, and that it is much better to have one good paper that 
pays its way than to have two papers, both of which are finan- 
entire country. We are 
which already pays about four- 
made to cover the whole 
first year of the coalition. 
situation, friends, and ask our- 
it is worth standing for at all, 
stand 


possible, 


cial burdens on the suffragists of the 
that The 


its expenses, 


Journal, 
can soon be 


convinced 
fifths of 
and we want to do it the 
Let us, therefore, 
selves what we stand for. And 
shall we not stand for it as if we mean what we 
for it with all our might, stand for it for victory? 
It is well known that no periodical is able to pay 
its subscriptions alone and that bills are paid and money made by 
and that the 
ratio to its circulation. We 


pense, 
review the 


profess, 
its way by 


power to get advertisements for a 


the advertisements, 
therefore, 


paper is direct must, 
have more subscriptions, and in order to get more 

continued and increased interest and support not 
but also of each and every believer in 


in the country. 


subscriptions 
we need the 
ly of every subscriber, 
justice 


on 
equal suffrage and whole 
\Ve say we ne ed your co-operation especially during the next 
Mayne you are willing to co-operate but are 
n help. Here are a few suggestions: 


Woman's Journal. Tell ed 


twelye months. 
wondering how you ¢ 

1. Talk about The 
you think of it. Tell them you believe it has a great future b¢ 
fore it. Make them believe it too. ‘Vell them the anaite < of its 
editorials, the quality of its news, and mention some of the gor d 
things for which it stands. Tell them it has lived through mot 
than forty years when equal suffrage was unpopular, and that it 
is now on the up-grade. Tell them the reduced price—only $1. 

2. Get new subscribers for the 
send t 
yf your relati 


what 


paper. If you can’t get 
1 ‘ er . 7 r ] © he 
some at once le paper tor one year Or six months or tl 


friends or acquaintances 


anything t 


( Ot 


months to some 


2. If you are in business, or have 


brother or friend. all of your advertisin: 
friends about the paper, tell them of Ps thousands of homes 01 
readers to which it goes each week 


If you can’t do this, te 
intelligent and progressive 
and when you pay 
inclose a 


that might advertise :n 


Do you adver 


bills to firms 


hese 


your 
slip bearing t words: “ 
Journal ?” 

; any amount will be acceptable. It 


The Journal, 
tise in The Woman's 

4. Give us some money 
fashionable nowadays to raise endowment funds. W hy 


is very 
If you can’t do it alone some- 


not endow The Woman’s Journal ? 
one might help you. Just start a fund. The Y. M. C. A.’s and 
the colleges all around us are running endowment races with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars as their goal, and they are hav- 
ing glorious midnight rejoicings over their success. 
If you are not prepared to work for an endowment, per- 
Would you like to buy a share in The 
Woman’s Journal stock? If so, communicate with us at once. 
6. And last, wear the pretty suffrage pin, “Votes for 
Women.” There is nothing like it for letting the world know 
that the cause is advancing, that the number of suffragists is 
growing daily, and that equal suffrage is becoming popular. Let 
us unite for justice, liberty and right. U-n-i-o-n spells 


\-i-c-t-o-1-y. 


wee 4 
» adverti 
. ° . r 1 1 
put your advertisement in ‘The Journal. If you have no adver- 
tisement of your own, get one from — husband, your son or 










5. 
haps you want to invest. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Editor-in-Chief. 
RYAN, 

Business Manager. 
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DR. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 





The campaign in behalf of the elec- 
tion of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Super- 
intendent of the public schools of Chi- 
cago, to the presidency of the National 
Education Association is becoming 
general and intensive, and will be car- 
ried forward with great vigor and en- 
thusiasm. The Chicago Principals’ 
Club has been sending out circulars 
to teachers and educators, asking for 
support of Mrs. Young “as the ex- 
ponent of the highest ideals in modern 
and as one “unsurpassed 
in all that makes a great leader in 
education and in betterment.” 
Responses have come from all parts 
of the country expressing approval of 
Mrs. Young’s candidacy. 

To-day, July 2, at 4 P. M., there will 
be a rally of the friends of Mrs. Young 
at the Illinois headquarters in Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston. Measures will be 
adopted for continuing an effective 
campaign through the election on 
Monday of the State’s delegates to the 
nominating committee, and on until 
the election of N. E. A. officers on 
Thursday next. 

“In conferring upon Dr. Young the 
highest honor within the gift of the 
educational world,’ says the Prin- 
cipals’ Club, “we should fittingly re- 
ward a life of single and effective pur- 
pose, namely, the betterment of the 
child, and, therefore, of the nation.” 

From teacher in the primary grade 
at a salary of $250 a year, Mrs. Young 
has gone upward from place to place, 
by virtue of her work and worth, until 
she was elected superintendent of the 


education” 


social 


‘Chicago schools at a salary of $10,000. 


She has taken her training along the 
entire line, and has never sought pro- 
motion. 
of a high school, principal of the Chi- 
cago Normal School, district super- 
intendent, assistant superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, and as professor 
of education at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Last January, Mrs. Young was 
elected president of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, the first woman 
ever selected for that position. In 
May she was re-elected superintendent 
of the Chicago public schools. On the 
evening of June 38 a_ remarkable 
tribute was paid to her. The great 
Auditorium Theatre in Chicago was 
filled to its utmost capacity by 6,000 
principals, high school and elementary 
school teachers. Over the floor seats 
a temporary floor had been built, sv 
that all the teachers of the city could 
pay their respects to their superinten- 
dent. In the boxes were seated the 
members of the Board of Education 
and special educational guests, notably 
A. R. Sabin, Alfred Kirk and Mr. 
Lewis, the three long-time assistant 
superintendents who have retired from 
that The teachers of the 
city had this reception of their own 
motion. 


position. 


‘ ‘ | 
‘On May 4 a circular letter was sent 
by a standing committee of teachers | 


to each school, suggesting the desir- 
ability of such an honor being paid to 
their superintendent. Three days later 
this committee had received from 
these schools $3,000, with instructions 
to go ahead. Every man and woman in 
the teaching corps was personally and 
individually represented in the en- 
dorsement and contribution. Never, 
on either side of the sea, was there 
anything to compare with this,” says 
the Journal of Education. “It-was not 
to honor a coming or a retiring super- 
intendent. It was not a partisan out- 
burst of devotion to an official who 
needed some public demonstration. It 
was merely the heartiest expression 
of personal and professional admira 
tion from principals, teachers, janitors 
truant officers and everyone else offi 
cially connected with the schodls.” 
Dr. A. E. Winship says editorially ip 
the Journal of Education: 
“Personally, I have known the 


predecessors of Dr. Ella Flagg Young 
from George Howland down, and the 
have all had their difficulties, have al. 
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ee 
been devoted to their duties, have all 
had their achievements; but Superin- 
tendent Young has grappled with 
more difficulties in eighteen months 
than any one of them ever did. In- 
deed, in the tangle-snarl which was 
handed out to Mrs. Young so short a 
time ago were the remnants of 
troubles of all previous administra- 
tions.” 

When Mrs. Young was nearly sixty 
years of age there was a vacancy in 
the principalship of the Chicago Nor- 
mal School that, according to Dr. Win- 
ship, “had literally killed the two 
strong men who had had the position. 
Mrs. Young was selected, accepted, 
and it did not kill her, but so remark- 
able was her success that when the 
superintendency was vacant, with its 
$10,000 salary and the greatest ‘mix- 
up’ in all the world, she alone was 
seriously considered for the place.” 

On June 15, the University of Illi- 
nois, at Urbana, one of the largest and 
best of the State universities, con- 
ferred upon Mrs. Young the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

Not alone to crown Mrs, Young 
with the highest honor, richly as she 
deserves it, is her election as presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. to be urged. If, 
in addition to her present work in Chi- 
cago, she can take upon herself this 





She has served as principal | 


ay responsibility, she will be able, 


/no doubt, to make the association 
| more effective and influential, and of 
| greater value to the public schools at 
| large and to the teaching corps. Not 
| for honor only, but for service, is the 
| presidency sought for Mrs. Young. 

The Woman's Journal, from its spe- 
Mrs. 


| Young as agraduate from the hardest- 


| worked, 


| cial point of view, supports 


poorest-paid, most-harassed 
| Class of educators in all the land, the 
| rank and file of women teachers; also 
|as one in authority who believes that 
| boys and girls should have an equal 
chance in the public schools, and that 
women teachers, principals and super- 
intendents should be on exactly the 





same basis as men. 





| To an interviewer who asked Mrs. 
Young concerning her attitude toward 
| equal suffrage for women, she replied, 
i it is reported: 
“I believe in it. I have not been an 
active suffragist because I have kept 
so busily to my own line, but I realize 
that, had it not been for Susan B. 
Anthony and the other women who 
were the pioneers in woman’s cause, 
it would not have been possible for 
me to teach in any more than the one 
room where I began.” 
By her long-sustained 
public service, Dr. 


and efficient 
Young has given 
aid and comfort to the cause of women 
in all its phases. 

Ella 


May she be elected President 


Flagg Young! 





F. M. A. 





HONORARY DEGREES 
WOMEN. 


FOR 





On Miss Jane Addams, head of 
Hull House, Chicago, Yale University 
at its recent commencement conferred 
the honorary degree of A. M. _ Pro- 
Perrin, in his presentation, 
paid a warm tribute to Hull House, as 
the most extensive and important 
social settlement in the United States. 
In conclusion, he said: 

“Behind this vital institution stands 
the vital personality of Miss Addams. 
She has had a prophetic vision of 
what might be done, and militant 
courage, united with a high order of 
administrative, social and political ca- 
pacity, in doing and getting it done. 
She has initiated local and national 
activities far more beneficent than 
those of ancient Carthage, and to our 
wondering eyes, as to those of pious 
| /Eneas, Dux femina facta.” 


fessor 








“AT ANY COST.” 





the Cabinet Ministers 
held a long conference to decide 
whether they should grant the re- 
quest of the “Conciliation Committee” 
to let the woman suffrage bill come to 
a vote in the House of Commons. All 
the large woman suffrage societies, 
militant and non-militant, had united 
in asking them to do so, and the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation had backed up the 
plea by a unanimous vote. 

The dispatches to the American 
press are meagre and vague to the 
last degree as to the outcome of the 
sonference. The situation was simple. 
The thirty-eight members of Parlia- 
ment constituting the Conciliation 
Jommittee set forth in their letter 
hat “the present House of Commons, 
ike every House which has met since 
1870, shows a majority for woman suf- 
‘rage. Indeed, while over 400 mem- 
vers are known to be favorable, not 
nore than 70 have declared them- 
selves hostile.’ The Cabinet, like 


In England, 











———— 











Organ. 


cause for rejoicing. 


cause. 
support of our friends. 
ance. 


This is a personal appeal to every suffragist in the country. 
Put us beyond the daily worry over petty bills, make it possible 
for your editors to do their very best for our cause. There are 
untold opportunities in every direction, but without your help 


they are closed to us. 


Friends, make a supreme effort. 
Send us by August Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
call at a crisis in our fight for justice. 


mettle! 


Send contributions to Jessie Ashley, Treasurer, N. A. W. 
S. A., 505 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
* 


Speaker Cannon, can smother any Dill 
by refusing to let it come up for third 


reading and final vote. For forty 
years the woman suffrage bill has 
been thus treated, and impatience 


with the delay has led to all the 
actions of the “militant” suffragettes. 
They were bent upon forcing the 
Cabinet to cease blocking the bill. 
The Conciliation Committee an- 
nounced that they had framed a com- 
promise bill which the suffragists of 
all parties in Parliament had agreed 
to support. They asked the Cabinet 
to give them facilities to bring it to a 
As the outcome of the confer- 
ence unsatisfactory to the  suf- 
fragists, it is plain that the Cabinet 


vote. 
was 


has refused. 

Miss Christabel Pankhurst is re- 
ported as saying that they are deter- 
mined to have their bill brought to a 
vote “at any cost.” The cost that the 
women have already paid in labor and 
suffering has been without precedent. 
It is painful to think that, if the Cab- 
inet remains obstinate, the troubles 
must recommence. 

As for the cost in 
England pour out 
like water. In 1906, the receipts of 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s society were $13,- 
000: in 1907, $35,000; in 1908, $100,- 
000: in 1909, more than $263,000. And 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s society is only one 
of sixteen National Suffrage Associ- 
ations in England, all working for the 
same end. When so many women are 
so much in earnest as this, the hand- 
ful of politicians that has so long held 
back their bill from coming to a vote 
might as weil Sooner or 
later they will have to do so. It 
would be better to do it with a grace. 

A. 8S. B. 


cash, the suf- 


fragists in money 


give in. 





ANOTHER TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION. 





The teachers of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
organized themselves into a Federa- 
tion and have affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. They 
are backed by the Labor Department 
of the Western New York Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The tendency to 
organization among the teachers is 
bound to spread; and the more it 
spreads, the better it will be for the 
teachers, the children and the schools. 





SCIENCE WOMEN AT RADCLIFFE. 





A small group of women at Rad- 
cliffe College have been doing excel- 
lent work and achieving honors in 
science. 

Edith N. Buckingham, Boston, A. B., 
A. M., Radcliffe, who has been en- 
gaged in research work under Dr. 
Mark, curator of the Harvard Zoolog- 
ical Museum, received this week the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
subject of her dissertation, “The Divi- 
sion of Labor Among Ants,” is said by 
Dr. Wheeler, a leading authority in 
antology, to be one involving great 
difficulties and much patient observa- 
tion. She has improved upon Miss 
Adele Field’s methods of research, 
substituting an aluminum nest in 
place of a wooden one. Miss Bucking- 
ham is the first woman at Radciffe to 
take the doctorate in zoology. 

Eloise Gerry, Roxbury, Mass., A. B., 
Radcliffe, was given the masters’ de- 
gree last year for research work in 
paleo-botany, under Dr. E. C. Jeffrey, 
head of the Harvard botanical depart- 
ment. On recommendation of Dr. Jef- 
frey, Miss Gerry was awarded a $600 
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research 1909-10 at 
Smith College, under Dr. Prescott. 
Last month Miss Gerry was appointed 
to a position in the new United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, estab- 
lished by the government at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She has already 
begun work at a salary of $1,000 per 
year, with a maximum in 
$2,000. 

The degree, A. M., was this week 
conferred by Radcliffe upon Anna 
Quincy Churchill, Dorchester, Mass., 
A. B. Smith, for research work under 
Dr. Mark, on the development of the 
spinal cord in fish embryo. Miss 
Churchill, who is now in Germany, 
will take up the study of symptomat- 
ology at the Boston School of Gym- 
nastics, with a view to making correc- 


fellowship for 


view of 


tive work with children her profes- 
sion. 
For two years or longer, Eleanor 


Garrison, Lexington, Mass., A. B. 
Smith, A. M. Radcliffe, in zoology, has 
conducted research work for Dr. Mark 
and other Harvard professors. The 
fish embryo and the egg of the brown- 
tail moth are some of her subjects of 
study. Miss Garrison is the daughter 
of the late William Lloyd Garrison. 

Three young women have received 
the A. B. from Radcliffe with special 
distinction in biology; June Adkinson, 
‘09, Dorchester, Mass.; Mary P. 
O'Neill, ‘10, Lynn, Mass., and Mar- 
garet V. Cobb, ’10, Virginia. 

To women students in science, the 
Harvard are very helpful 
and hospitable, especially in the de- 
partment of zoology. During her vear 
of research in botany, Miss Gerry was 
given instruction and facilities equal 
in every respect to those afforded men 
students. 


professors 


Women students in chemistry and 
physics at the Harvard Summer 
School have all the advantages of the 
great laboratory equipment of the uni- 
versity. F. M. A. 





THE SCHOOL VOTERS’ LEAGUE. 





Since the National Education Asso- 
ciation was in Boston last (1903) con- 
siderable organizing directly affecting 
school matters has taken place. Per- 


haps the most important organization 
which has been formed in the inter- 
vening years is the School Voters’ 
League, which was organized Jan. 12, 
1910. Although the league is but six 
months old, its membership is about 
one thousand, and it is making great 
strides toward accomplishing its 
ends. The object of the league is 
three-fold: (1) To study the condi- 
tions and administration of the public 
schools of Boston; (2) to bring the 
results to the attention of the public; 
(3) to assist in electing suitable per- 
sons to the school committee. 

To quote from the first School Vot- 
ers’ League leaflet, “The necessity for 
organizing the School Voters’ League 
is two-fold: 

“First: There is no other associa- 
tion in Boston that is making a con- 
stant, systematic study of public 
school conditions and administration; 
that aims directly to further interests 
of children and teachers in the public 
schools, and that can serve as a bu- 
reau of information on public school 
questions. 

“Second: The women’s vote, which 
should be a factor of great import- 
ance in public school matters, being 
wholly unorganized, is of slight value. 

“Therefore, the School Voters’ 
League aims to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the public school sit- 
uation, to give to the public the in- 
formation it accumulates, to further 
progressive school measures, and so to 
organize the women’s vote that it 
shall become a potent factor in public 
school administration/” 

No association,’ other than the 
School Voters’ League, is making a 
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The Woman’s Journal is henceforth to be our National 
In Convention assembled our delegates accepted the 
good thing that was offered them—unanimously. We have now 
under our control the best woman’s paper in the country, and at 
our service one of the ablest editors in the world. All this is 
But it is also a great responsibility, for this 
little paper stands as a memorial to great people, and it is our 
duty to make it worthy of them by making it strong to serve our 
We cannot do this without the immediate and generous 
Our paper must have financial assist- 


school system as a whole, in co-oper- 
ation with the teachers, for the pur- 
pose of forming and organizing intel- 
ligent public opinion on school ques- 
tions, and of promoting the general 
welfare of the public schools. 

The Executive Committee of the 
League meets bi-monthly, and in its 
membership are included educational 
and social workers, teachers and pro- 
fessional women. 

A committee of the League attends 
all the meetings of the School Com- 
mittee and reports the proceedings to 
the Executive Committee of the 
League. 

In addition to bringing school mat- 
ters before the public in a very direct 
and simple form, through the press 
and through the occasional publica- 
tion of leaflets, the League proposes 
to hold meetings in the various sec- 
tions of the city to bring together the 
women and teachers of the districts 
for discussion of all school problems 
and needs, both general and local. 

The School Voters’ League is, of 
course, greatly interested in Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young of Chicago and hopes 
that she will be elected president of 
the N. E. A. for the coming year. 
On Friday, July 1, the School Voters’ 
League gave a large reception to Mrs. 
Young at the old Art Museum, the 
Boston teachers and the School Peace 
League having loaned suites of rooms 
for the occasion. The receivers were 
Mrs. Richard Cabot of the State 
Board of Education and chairman of 
the N. E. A. hospitality committee; 
Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, first vice- 
president of the School Voters’ 
League, and president of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union; 
Miss Catherine McGinley, first vice- 
president of the Boston Teachers’ 
Club; Mrs. Stanley McCormick, treas- 
urer of the School Voters’ League; 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; 
Mrs. Emma B, Gulliver, master of the 
Dillaway School; Mrs. John L. Bates. 
The Bostonia Orchestra played and 
Frederick P. Fish, chairman of the 
State Board of Education, introduced 
Mrs. Young when she made a speech. 
A group of the younger men teachers 
and sub-masters served as_ ushers. 
Throughout the regular N. E. A. con- 
vention week the League is serving 
tea every afternoon from four until 
six and all members are invited. 

A. E. R. 





THE JOURNAL HONORED. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 


Association and the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Gov- 
ernment united last week in giving 


a tea in honor of the Woman’s Journal 
and of its installation in its new of- 
fices adjoining the State Headquar- 
ters. Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald, the 
new secretary of the Boston School 
Voters’ League, presided ad_ intro- 
duced Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, the 
editor-in-chief of the Journal, who 
spoke briefly of her pleasure on being 
able to be present and of the merger 





of the Woman’s Journal and Progress. 
She introduced Miss Agnes E. Ryan, 
the new business manager of the 
| Journal, who told of some of her 
hopes and plans for the Journal dur- 
ing the coming year. 

After the invitations for the party 
had been sent out it had been learned 
that Mrs. A. Watson Lister of Aus- 
tralia was in Boston, and Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald decided to ask her to speak at 
the meeting. Mrs. Lister said, how- 
ever, that she had not been speaking 
in public for a number of years and 
that as women already have the vote 
in Australia, voting is taken as a mat- 
ter of course and very little is now 
said about it. Instead of making an 
address Mrs. Lister, therefore, an- 
swered a number of questions from 
the audience. 

Although this was the last meeting 
of the season, and although many of 
the Massachusetts suffragists had 
gone away for the summer, there was 
a good-sized audience with many to 
congratulate the Journal on its new 
outlook. About a hundred papers were 
distributed so that guests might have 
an extra copy to give to a possible 
new subscriber and more than a hun- 
dred subscription cards were given 
out. Ten new subscribers were gained 
at the meeting and more are expected. 

A. E.R 





ORGANIZATION OF THE 
TEACHERS. 





There is nothing in the new world 
to compare with the teacher-organiza- 
tion in Chicago, under the general 
designation of Teachers’ Salary Con- 
ference Committee, representing 
every possible school interest of the 
city. There are fifteen on this com- 
mittee. It is the only instance in 
which in a large city every school in- 
terest, from high school principal to 
engineer and janitor, is working in 
entire harmony. When one recalls 
the bitterness with which Mr. 
Cooley’s friends antagonized the fa- 
mous “Chicago Teachers’ Federation,” 
the present delightful harmony seems 
incredible. 


This Teachers’ Salary Conference 
Committee has many times demon- 
strated its almost miraculous power. 
The ease and promptness with which 
the reception to Superintendent Ella 
Flagg Young was provided for de- 
serves emphasis. 





- Serena H. Hayes, a teacher in the 














Clark school, is chairman of the com- 
mittee of fifteen of the Teachers’ Sal- 
ary Conference, and Mary M. Abbe, 
a grade teacher, is secretary. One es- 
sential feature is that they have 
money always on hand for any activ- 
ity. They also have envelopes with 
printed address to the one official in 
every school in the city who will at 
*“ once attend to any request made of 
her. 

On this envelope, under the place 
where the stamp will be, is the num- 
ber of teachers in the building who 
are to be reached. 

The envelopes are 4 by 9% inches. 
The notifications are 3% by 6 inches, 
so that they can be slipped in ade- 
quate number. 

On May 4 each school had mailed 
to the official representative of the 
conference enough slips for every 
teacher. On each slip was a place for 
the name of the teacher and school. 

Since the rules of the board forbid 
ahy collections on school grounds, the 
money had to be paid off the school 
grounds. Here is the circular: 

“Arrangements will be made for a 
reception by the elementary teachers 
of Chicago to the superintendent of 
schools, Dr. Ella Flagg Young, at the 
Auditorium on Friday evening, June 
3, 1910, provided each elementary 
teacher is willing to assume her pro- 
portionate share of the necessary ex- 
pense by contributing fifty cents be- 
fore May 6. If this meets your ap- 
proval, please fill out the blank below 
and return, together with your contri- 
bution, to your delegates, who will 
forward to the secretary of the com- 
mittee. A ticket of admission will be 
sent you, provided the response from 
the elementary teachers’ indicates 
practically unanimous sentiment, thus 
making this reception possible; other- 
wise the money will be returned, as 
the Auditorium is the only suitable 
place large enough, and it must be 
floored over, thereby very greatly in- 
creasing the expense. Please give 
contributions to your delegates on 
other than school grounds.” 

Thus every one of 6,000 teachers in 
Chicago had one of these slips on 
May 4; on or before May 6 every 
teacher had paid the official of that 
school fifty cents, and on May 7 it 
was in the hands of the committee at 
headquarters, and on June 3 the great 
reception was held. 

The completeness of this organiza- 
tion is simply wonderful in theory 
and in execution. 

This notable and noble Teachers’ 
Salary Conference resulted from an 
invitation extended to all schools in 
the city by the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation for a meeting on Oct. 30, 
1909, to send a delegate authorized to 
act for the entire school. As: usual, 
the time was short, but on Oct. 30, 
238 of the 249 schools were represent- 
ed by delegates and soon after the 
other eleven joined the movement, 
making it unanimous. 

3y December the committee of fif- 
teen, chosen on Oct. 30, issued the 
most important study of “Comparison 
of Increase in Cost of Living and Ele- 
mentary Teachers’ Salaries” that has 
been published. 

In less than three months from the 
organization of the Teachers’ Salary 
Conference, the board of education 
had voted increases for all teachers 
of the elementary schools above the 
second grades, ranging from $25 to a 
possible $200.—Journal of Education. 





MRS. LAFFERTY’S BILL WENT 
THROUGH. 





In Colorado, where women vote, 
Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty was elected a 
member of the State Legislature—the 
only woman among 99 men. Mrs. Laf- 
ferty was interested in school mat- 
ters. Writing in the Delineator of her 
experiences, she says: 

“One of the first bills signed by the 
Governor was introduced by me—and 
it was referred to the Educational 
Committee, of which I was chairman. 
The bill provided for the examination 
of school children, a measure of vital 
importance, which has been enacted 
in many States. To my surprise, it 
met with considerable opposition and 
discussion. I was able, however, to 
meet all questions and to show the 
urgent necessity for such a law. 

“I succeeded in preventing amend- 
ments to the bill, and finally, without 
any change, it passed the House on 
third reading; but when that bill got 
through the Senate, its own mother 
did not recognize it! It happened to 
be taken up for consideration at a 
time when there was a desire to defer 
action on another measure, and that 
dignified body of Senators played with 
my poor little bill all one day. I was 
engaged to speak that evening at a 
labor meeting in a town near Denver, 
and the last words I heard, as I left 
the capitol at noon to go to the train, 
were: ‘They are tearing your bill to 
pieces.’ 

“When they finished with it, it was 
finished and worthless. They had 
struck out even the section providing 
for the appropriation, a polite way of 
killing it outright. When the amended 
bill was sent back to the House, we 
refused to concur in the Senate 
amendments. A conference commit- 
tee was appointed. I had the honor of 
naming the committee, and the Sen- 
ators began to realize that what they 
had done might not sound well in a 
future campaign. They. meekly ac- 
cepted the bill, restored or recon- 
structed by the conference committee 
and it went on its way rejoicing, and 





is now a law.” 
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TEACHERS’ PAY AND COST OF LIVING. 








The following graphic statements have been published by the Teachers’ 
Salary Conference of Chicago: 


Efficiency and Standard of Living. 


Efficiency rises and falls in proportion as the standard of living rises 
and falls. This holds good in all lines of employment. The best paid are 
as a rule the most efficient. 

Applying this statement to teachers’ salaries and increased cost of liv- 
ing; that is, to the enormously decreased purchasing power of the dollar, 
it follows that the desired efficiency can be maintained and increased only 
by increasing the salaries as the purchasing power of the dollar decreases. 

The accompanying charts are based on the United States Government 
Reports and Proceedings of the Board of Education. The first chart graph- 
ically shows that from 1897 to 1907, inclusive, the cost of living increased 44 
per cent., while salaries of experienced elementary teachers in Chicago 
increased 9 3-8 per cent., thus showing that these teachers’ salaries in 1907 
were 34 per cent. below the normal. 


Chart No. 1, 


Cost of Living Compared With Experienced Elementary Teachers’ Salaries, 
1897 to 1907. 
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The light, diagonal line above represents the cost of living from 1897 to 
1907, as shown by the United States Government Reports. 

Based on the cost in 1897, the increase in the cost of living in 1907 
was 44 per cent. 

The heavy, zig-zag line below the diagonal represents the maximum sal- 
aries actually paid to 2500 experienced elementary teachers during the same 
period, as shown by the proceedings of the Board of Education. 

Based on the salary paid these teachers in 1897, the iricrease in salary 
in 1907 was 93-8 per cent. 

By resolution of the Board of Education, $1000 was the ‘maximum for 
experienced elementary teachers adopted in 1898, and in existence, except 
for one year (1902), from 1898 till 1908, when it was increased to $1025. 
By special action of the Board of Education each year, payment of this max- 
imum was suspended annually—‘not sufficient funds’—from 1898 to 1902, 
when it was abolished Jan. 29—same reason. 

On July 9, 1902, the Board of Education received $249,554.74 from the 
“Teachers’ Tax Suit,” and in January, 1903, re-established the $1000 maxi- 
mum, but prescribed conditions for reaching it (“promotional” examinations) 
which resulted in no teacher receiving $1000 until 1905, and then only 61 
received it; 219 received it in 1906; while but 493, or less than 15 per cent. 
of the total number of experienced elementary teachers, had reached $1000 
in 1907, nine years after its adoption as the maximum for the total. 

The proceedings of the Board of Education show that in 1907 the’ sala- 
ries paid 2500 experienced elementary teachers, or about 85 per cent. of the 
total of such teachers, were still hovering around the level of the maximum 
paid these teachers in 1897, and for many years previously, namely, $800 pri- 
mary, $825 grammar; that, during the ten years from 1897 to 1907, these 
salaries averaged only 61-4 per cent. above the level of the 1897 maximum, 
rising spasmodically and periodically to 9 3-8 per cent. above that level, fall- 
ing back to it twice, and remaining stationary at 6 1-4 per cefit. above it dur- 
ing four of the last years of the ten; while the cost of living rose to 44 
per cent. above the cost in 1897. 

Hence, the maximum paid elementary teachers in 1897 is taken as a 
basis, or 100 per cent. in Chart No. 1; and the maximum salaries actually 
paid 2500 experienced elementary teachers from 1897 to 1907 are shown in 
comparison with the 1897 maximum and with the increase in the cost of 





living during the same period, based on the cost in 1897. 
The year 1907 marks the close of the decade, during the latter part of 
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which the salaries of the 85 per cent. were held down to the standard of 
1897 (and of previous years), after the 15 per cent. had started toward the 
maximum adopted in 1898; and the curious appearance of the figure shown 
in the year 1907 on Chart No. 1 represents the closing struggle of the 85 per 
cent. to reach a standard of salary adopted in 1898, and hence nine years 
a the cost of living by the time even the 15 per cent. had reached it 
n 1907. 

By taking study courses in accredited institutions, about 2000 of the 
2500 complied with the “requirements,” and, accordingly, during 1908, be- 
came eligible to, and did return to the place in the salary schedule where 
they had been for four months before their cut in June, 1907. 

During 1909, these 2000 teachers automatically advanced $5 per month 
to the next step in the schedule, and in 1910 are scheduled to receive the last 
advance, when they will reach the maximum paid elementary teachers, $1025. 

Hence, in Chart No. 2, the maximum for all “experienced” elementary 
teachers adopted in 1898, $1000, is taken as a basis or 100 per cent., and the 
salaries paid all “experienced” elementary teachers are shown in compari- 
son with that maximum during the ten-year struggle to reach it. The sala- 
ries which should have been paid during the same period, based on the 1898 
maximum, and the cost of living based on the cost in 1898, are also shown 
in Chart 2. 


Chart 2. 


Cost of Living from 1898 to 1913, Maximum Salary Which Should Be Paid 
Elementary Teachers to Keep Pace with Same, and Maxi- 
mum Salaries Actually Paid from 1898 to. 1909. 


Line No. 1 represents the cost of living from 1898 to 1907, as shown 
by the United States Government Reports. Based on the cost in 1898 the 
increase in 1907 was 38.54 per cent., or an average annual increase of 4.28 
per cent. 

The dotted portion of line No. 1 represents the cost of living from 
1907 to, 1913, estimated at one-half the above annual rate of increase, mak- 
ing the increase in 1913, 52 per cent. over the cost in 1898. 

Line No. 2 represents the course teachers’ salaries should have taken 
during same period in order to have kept pace with increased cost of liv- 
ing. 

The heavy zig-zag line represents the maximum salaries actually paid 
2500 experienced elementary teachers from 1898 to 1909 in comparison with 
$1000 (line 100), the maximum adopted by the Board in 1898, but not paid. 

The light, wavy line, starting upward at 1903, represents the maximum 
salaries paid elementary teachers who passed the promotional examinations, 
beginning with the first sixty-one teachers who passed in 1903 and began to 
receive the maximum $1000 in 1905, ending with the total of 1000 elemen- 
tary teachers drawing the maximum $1025, in 1909, after proceeding from 
1904 and thereafter by the same steps indicated for the 61. (These steps 
are not here indicated for these others.) 

2000 of the 2500 are scheduled to reach $1025 during 1910 and between 
300 and 500 not indicated on this chart are still below drawing $900 (gram- 
mar), $875 (primary). 

All the salaries indicated in the body of this chart are the highest paid 
for grammar grade; the primary teachers receive $25 a year less until the 
maximum $1025 is reached, when both get the same. About two out of 
three are primary teachers. 

“Experienced” elementary teachers, those of seven years’ experience 
and over, numbered about 2500 in 1898, and 3300 in 1909, or more than 50 
per cent. of the entire teaching. force in the Chicago public schools. This 
is by far the largest group on practically the same salary in the entire 
system. ' 

It is the relatively great size of this group that accourits for the fluc- 
tuations in the salaries of the group as shown in both charts. There have 
been no such fluctuations and discriminations in the salaries of any other 
group in the school system. 

Even a slight change up or down in the individual salaries of so large a 
number makes a large total increase or decrease in the salary item of the 
budget. For this reason the inducement is greatest to cut the salaries of 
this group of teachers, and it is more difficult, for the same reason, to 
secure increases in the salaries of this group in proportion to the increased 
cost of living, than in the smaller groups. 

When the pressure on the Board’s finances for incidentals, and demands 
other than salaries, becomes irresistible, the solution to the difficulty that 
presents itself is to withhold a scheduled increase from this great group of 
teachers, or to cut, or to do both. 

In the last ten years the 2500 teachers of this group have had their 
salaries cut three times, two of these cuts occurring in the middle of the 
school year; scheduled increases have been withheld for four successive 
years; their schedules, and theirs only, have been abolished twice and 
lower ones substituted (January, 1902, and July, 1907), in all the equiva- 
lent of seven reductions; and in January, 1908, 2500 of these “experienced” 
elementary teachers received the same salary that they received in Janu- 
ary, 1898, though, in 1908, the cost of living had increased more than 40 
per cent. over the cost in 1898. (See Chart No. 2.) 

Practically every extension that has been made in the public schoo! 
system in Chicago during the last ten years has been secured at the expense 
of the standard of living of the teachers; and those most affected are the 
“experienced” elementary teachers, Who form the most permanent part of 
the teaching force and, to a large extent, represent that part of the teaching 
force which makes teaching a life profession; yet the above is the salary 
history of this group of 2500 “experienced” elementary teachers during the 
“prosperity” decade from 1899 to 1909, showing at its close the highest 
prices of living since the United States government began compiling reports 
on the cost of living. 

The difficulty lies in the failure On the part of the public to recognize 
the relation between a teacher’s efficiency and the maintenance of her stand- 
ard of living, which is measured by the relation between the salary and the 

(Continued on page 108.) 
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HATS. 
152 | ei 
150 | Mary Wollstonecroft has a_ witty 
148 passage in which she compares the 


lot and the character of women to 
those of soldiers, and the analogy oc- 
curred to us when witnessing the dis- 
comforts and absurdities caused to 
140 our Life Guards on a hot day last 
138 week. A body of these handsome 
136 men trotting down Whitehall in the 
134 full blaze of the London sun did not 
132 look very happy. 
130 them was really at ease. The sun 
beat cruelly on the shining metal, the 
wind caught the horse-hair plumes, 
and quite half of the helmets came 
down so far over the eyes as very se- 
122 riously to impede the view of the un- 
120 happy trooper. Red-faced and em- 
118 barrassed, suffering acutely from the 
116 misfit, cursing audibly, these gallant 
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14 horsemen rode by. We had seen 
112 many ridiculous, extravagant, and un- 
110 practical hats on women that day, but 


MAXIMUM —108 we reflected that at least they were 
PAID__106 individual and variable pieces of fol- 

ly. But here are hundreds of harm- 

$1025 i ee less men compelled to wear a ridicu- 
—102 lous, extravagant, and unpractical 

$1000 —+—100 headgear, and for what? To strike 
ai terror into the enemy? There is no 
waa enemy in London, and they don’t 





$950 -—— wear these brass kettles while on 
—94 

$925 - service.—The Common Cause. 
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THE FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 





By Rev. H. S. Genevra Lake. 





The Flags of all Nations where wom- 
an is known 

As the equal of man, from the slum 
to the throne! 

The heart of the Universe throbs with 
the thought 

That Time from its bosom has slowly 
outwrought; 

No wonder we weep, and we laugh, 
and we pray;— 

’Tis the dawn of a wonderful, won- 
derful day. 

From the snows we have come, in the 
long marching line, 

From the land of the Holly, the Rose 
and the Vine, 

From the Islands we come, o’er the 
wild, tossing sea, 

To share in the joy of this great Jubi- 
lee. 


The hearts of our brothers, they, too, 
feel the thrill, 

And join in a prayer that the Infinite 
Will 


May gird us anew for the race to be 
run; 

’Till we shout in the sunrise: 
conflict is won! 

And never, alone shall the woman- 
soul bear 

The dread of the curse that wrought 
Eden’s despair.” 

In tears and in anguish, in torture 
and gloom 

We have laid that old thought in the 
night of the tomb; 

We've loosened the bonds that have 
held us so long, 

Our vision is clear, and our faith it is 
strong; 

The cycle of Freedom now 
into view,— 

’Tis the reign of the Right, ’tis the 
dawn of the New. 


“The 


sweeps 


And where are the foes that shall put 
us to rout? 

And who are the weak ones our mis- 
sion to doubt? 

What State shall betray us, 
sophist decoy? 

And who shall oppose, lest our gifts 
we employ? 

The noble, the tender, the tried, and 
the true, 

We greet them with pride ‘neath the 
Red, White, and Blue. 

They know that this thought, 
has girdled the Earth, 

We've cherished since ever that Flag 
had its birth. 

Come forward, ye timid! 
be brave! 

The Spirit of Justice no power can 


what 


that 


ye fearful, 


enslave. 

Divine is the work we are called to 
perform; 

We will bask in the sun, we will 


smile at the storm; 

We will carry the light to the mil- 
lions who long 

For a glimpse of this pageant, a burst 
of its song— 

And this fair Western State, ’twill be 
ours to proclaim 

Has placed a new Star in the Temple 
of Fame. 

Olympia, Wash. 


“NO OCCUPATION”: 
INCIDENT. 





A CENSUS 


It was an extremely chilly morning. 
3-r-r-r! Mrs. Brown—that’s mother— 
muffled the sound of the alarm clock 
in a quilt, and got up at once. Father 
slept on. 

Mother was awfully tired, but she 
didn’t have time to think of that. She 
went to the kitchen, fumbled in the 
dark for a match, and lit the fire, 
which she had laid the night before. 
Then she returned upstairs to dress. 

She shook father. “Bob,” she 
called, “it’s time to get up!” 

“All right,” he sleepily replied, and 
turned over for another nap. That 
was the first call to breakfast. 

She went back to the kitchen and 
put some coal on the fire, and soon 
the ham was frying in the pan, with 
eggs which she had brought in from 
the store just opened for the day’s 
business, around the corner. 

Then she spread the cloth and laid 


the table. Again she climbed the 


stairs. “Bob, breakfast is ready. It’s 
six o’clock, and you'll be late tc 
work!” Then she put her head into 


another room. “Willie, it’s time to 
get up. Do you hear, Willie? Get up!” 

That morning she made four break- 
fasts: father’s, Willie’s, the children’s, 
and Kathryn’s. And while the school 
bell was ringing she discovered that 
Jittle Mary had not put on the clean 
dress that had been laid out for her, 
and so now she had to be hustled into 
it 

A little later, 
Tommy had been properly dressed for 
kindergarten, he was found in the ad- 
joining yard helping four-year-old 
Dorothy Green make mud pies, and 
the dressing had all to be done over 
again. 

Just then Kathryn called from up- 
stairs: “Mamma, where is my ‘pink 
ribbon? I can’t find it.” 

Mother hurries upstairs,. breathing 
hard from the '¢limb; ‘and goes into 
Kathryn’s room. .She.opens two draw- 


ers, and: “Here it is, just where you 
left it last night.” 

Then she washed dishes—-and dried 
them, too. She had thought of asking 
Kathryn to dry them, but, remember- 
ing that Kathryn was the only one of 
the family that had talent, she did not 
ask her, but let her go to her music 
lesson. 

After making the beds, she had to 
sweep and tidy up the front room, for 
Kathryn’s beau was coming that 
night, and then Willie’s clothes had 
to be gotten out and sent to the clean- 
er, and the laundry had to be put into 
shape for the laundryman, who would 
soon be at the door. 

There was a ring at the door-bell. 
It was the census man. 

“Robert Brown, carpenter,” he 
wrote in his schedule; “William 
Brown, clerk; Mrs. Martha Brown, no 
occupation.” 

Springfield, Ill. 





WELLS COLLEGE SUFFRAGISTS. 





Anne Herendeen, president of the 
Equal Suffrage League of Wells Col- 
lege, Aurora, New York, for the year 
1909-1910, reports an increase in mem- 
bership during the past college year 
from 12 to 40, which represents one- 
fifth of the teaching staff and student 
body combined. Miss Lillian Ritchie 
has been elected as the new president 
of the Wells College League. 





COLLEGE WOMEN HONORED. 





“You have sung your quiet way to 
the hearts of Vermont’s men and 
women. In token of the affection and 
honor they bear you, the college of 
your girlhood home confers upon you 
the degree of Doctor of Letters.” Thus 
said President Thomas to Mrs. Julia 
C. R. Dorr, of Rutland, at the com- 
mencement of Middlebury College. 

Bowdoin, Maine’s College for men, 
honored Lydia M. Chadwick, of Saco, 
“devoted and inspiring teacher, for 
forty-two years engaged in preparing 
students for college and for life,” with 
the degree of A. M. 

Of the four colleges that recently 
conferred honorary degrees upon 
women, two are co-educational: the 
Illinois State University at Urbana, 
and Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt. F. M. A. 


cost of living. 


for school purposes. 
matter fairly. 
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standard of living. 


increase in the cost of living. 


adequately taxed. 


has escaped taxation in Chicago. 





“The investigating committee of the 
nounced that millions of dollars’ worth of property that should be taxed 
The president of the board of review 
has recently publicly condemned in the strongest terms the iniquities and 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





‘ 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has been 
given the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws by the Illinois State Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Mary Coes, for the past year 
acting dean, has been elected dean of 
Radcliffe College. An alumna herself, 
Dean Coes has the loyal support of 
the alumnae and friends of the col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker is a candi- 
date for Governor of New Hampshire. 
The State constitution does not permit 
women to vote, but Mrs. Ricker says 
there is nothing in it to prevent men 
from voting for a woman if they 
wish. 


Mrs. Dora B. Montefiore, who is now 
visiting the United States, tells a re- 
markable fact about Helsingfors, the 
capital of Finland. The city contains 
many book stores, where translations 
of all the world’s best literature are 
found; but not a single jewelry store 
where diamonds can be _ bought. 
Probably this cannot be said of the 
capital of any other civilized land. It 
is striking testimony to the plain liv- 
ing and high thinking that prevail in 
Finland. It increases our sorrow that 
such a nation should be deprived of 
its constitutional liberties by an anti- 
quated despotism like Russia, where 
diamonds for the nobility abound, but 
books for the people are under a ban. 


Miss Sylvia Pankhurst will come to 
America about Jan. 1 for a lecture 
tour of two or three months. Miss 
Margaret McMillan will also make a 
lecture tour after she speaks at the 
International Congress in Washington 
on Sept. 23. Mrs. Philip Snowden and 
the Hon. Philip Snowden, M.P., will 
arrive late in October for a number 
of weeks of speaking, and on Nov. 1 
Ellen Terry will begin a lecture tour 
lasting at least ten weeks. All these 
speakers are suffragists, and arrange- 
ments for addresses by any of them 
may be made through W. B. Feakins, 
secretary of the Civic Forum, 23 W. 
44th street, New York City. 


Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell served 
three terms as State Superintendent 


(Continued from Page 107.) 

When this recognition comes, expansions of the school sys- 
tem will be met by corresponding expansions of the school revenue. 

Meanwhile, however urgent the demands on the financial 
for extensions, incidentals and equipment, when these needs of the schools 
are met at the expense of the standard of living of the teachers they are 
secured at the expense of the efficiency of the teaching force; and the loss 
to the children thus sustained is greater than any 
therefor, for the fact remains that “the teacher is the school’ and no add- 
ed equipment can compensate for the loss of efficiency in a teaching body. 

A statement of the teachers’ position on the salary question, sent out 
in behalf of the Teachers’ Salary Conference last January, says in part: 

“The teachers appreciate the difficult position in which the superintend- 
ent and the Board of Education are placed because of the greatly increased 
cost of living, which is out of all proportion to the increase in the revenue 
They fully appreciate the efforts to adjust this difficult 


resources 


possible compensation 


“While the increase in the cost of living in 1909 was 43 per cent. over 
the cost in 1898, the increase in the maximum salaries 
teachers was less than 14 per cent. over the maximum paid these teachers 


paid elementary 


“The teachers know that these figures show a very great lowering of 
the standard of living for teachers, and that the lowering of the standard 
of living means the lowering of the standard of efficiency. 

“The teachers realize that the cost of living has increased out of all 
proportion to the increase in the means of meeting this cost, and that the 
public generally, as well as the teachers, has suffered the lowering of the 


“The teachers appreciate the fact that neither the superintendent of 
schools nor the board of education is responsible for the increase in the 
cost of living nor for the failure of the school revenue to keep pace with the 


“The teachers further appreciate the fact that the double burden of in- 
creased cost of living and unjust tax laws and less efficient enforcement of 
the same make a double burden on the taxpayers 


and the property now 


Legislature has this week an- 


when five-year-old 


stupidity of the assessment of personal property in Chicago, and in so do- 
ing criticised publicly the law and its enforcement. 

“Deprived of the privilege of exq@-cising responsible citizenship, the 
teachers should not be held responsible for the consequences of the failure 
of those who have the right of ballot. 

“We think it unfair to impose on us the consequences of stupid and 
antiquated tax laws and worse enforcement of them, while denying us the 
privilege of exercising responsible citizenship in the selecting of officers to 
make and enforce the tax laws; nevertheless, until those charged with the 
responsibility are ready to let us share it with them directly through the 
ballot, we stand ready to assist indirectly in securing an equitable and ra- 
tional distribution of the burdens of taxation, knowing that in this way 
only will the children, teachers, schools and taxpayers alike receive jus- 
tice. 

“We know that the board of education and the superintendent recog- 
nize that the lowering of the standard of living of teachers means the low- 
ering of the standard of efficiency. 

“The Teachers’ Salary Conference, on behalf of the elementary teach- 
ers of Chicago, believes that the teachers appreciate the viewpoint of Su- 
perintendent Ella F. Young and sympathize fully with her in her difficult 
and arduous task, and take this occasion to express their entire confidence 
in her sense of justice and fairness and her unusual ability to see and 
comprehend all sides of this difficult question, and to meet it in a spirit of 
sympathetic understanding of the teachers’ viewpoint as well as of the 
taxpayers.” 

Serena H. Hayes, Mary M. Abbe, 

Chairman. Secretary Salary Conference. 

In the foregoing article, the emphasis given to certain passages by en- 
larged type is ours. 

After the publication of the pamphlet containing these charts, the 
Chicago Board of Education raised the regular maximum salaries for teach- 
ers in the primary and grammar grades from $875 and $900 to $925 and 
$950 respectively. The “promotional” maximums were raised from $1025 to 





$1075 and $1100. 


ot Public Instruction for Colorado, and 
is much beloved by the teachers of 


that State. She introduced the sys- 
tem of leasing instead of selling the 
lands set apart by the government for 
the support of the public schools, 
thereby almost doubling the revenue 
available for education. Mrs. Gren- 
fell says: 


“After twenty years’ experience in 
school work, I can say that our school 
boards are absolutely non-political, 
and party affiliation is never consid- 
ered in the appointment of teachers. 
Whilst our teachers are _ citizens, 
taking part in public affairs, voting 
and often attending primaries and 
conventions, I have never heard of a 
teacher being dismissed or appointed 
because she was a Republican or a 
Democrat, nor of a member of a 
School Board being elected because 
he belonged to this or that party. I 
have seen or heard of more party 
politics in school matters in one block 
in Albany, Buffalo or Philadelphia 
than in the 103,925 square miles of 
Colorado soil.” 





Mrs. Grenfell also says: “In Colo- 
rado, there is no difference made in 
teachers’ salaries on account of sex.” 
In Wyoming, where women have had 
the ballot for forty-one years, the law 
provides that women teachers shall 
receive the same pay as men when 
equally qualified. (Revised Statutes 
of Wyoming, Section 614.) In Utah, 
the news that suffrage had been 
granted to women was quickly fol- 
lowed by the announcement that the 
Legislature had passed a bill requir- 
ing that women teachers should re- 
ceive the same pay as men when they 
held certificates of the same grade. 
(Revised Statutes of Utah, Section 
1853.) 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





President Mary E. Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke College has sailed for Europe. 


In 425 cities of the United States, 
courses in manual training have been 
introduced during the past year. 


The Women’s Professional Club 
gives a reception to the N. E. A. vis- 
itors at 4 o’clock on Tuesday. 


The Elementary Teachers’ Club 
gave a reception to convention visitors 
at the Somerset Hotel today. 


Anyone who can teach school suc- 
cessfully can do anything successfully 
for which he has a taste——Margaret 
A. Haley. 


Congress has adjourned. The 
Springfield Republican says: “It was 
another billion-dollar session. But it 
created a commission to continue the 
talk of economy.” 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
has passed resolutions against the 
“boy scouts” movement, as tending to 
develop ideals of militarism rather 
than of peace. 

A private letter from Tufts College 
says: “The Convention was a great 
success. We had over forty delegates 
and guests. One of our chapters is in 
the New York University Law School, 
and all the girls in it are lawyers and 
suffragists.” 

In regard to Mrs. Young’s candidacy 
as president of the National Educa- 
tional Association, Miss Jane Addams 
of Hull House, Chicago, writes: 

“LT am sending you these circulars 
from the Chicago Principals’ Club, 
thinking that they may be of use to 
you in Boston. We are all of us here, 
of course, very eager for Mrs. Young’s 
election. 

The traveling library of suffrage 
books which has been in the Stanford 
University Library for several 
months, has been placed in the Palo 
Alto Library for the summer. In each 
case it has a special shelf and the 
librarians have shown great interest 
in the books and in their circulation. 
This is one of the sets which belong 
to the National College Equal Suf- 
frage League. 

Among the many phases of the N. 
E. A. Convention which are of special 
interest to suffragists is the dramatic 
reading which the Boston Equal Suf- 
frage Association for Good Govern- 
ment gives complimentary to visitors 
to the convention next Thursday 
afternoon, July 7, at 4 o’clock, at 
Jacob Sleeper, Boston University. 
The entertainment will consist of the 
second act of “Votes for Women,” 
read by Marion Craig Wentworth, and 
Emily M. Bishop’s adaptation of “The 
Women’s Invasibn,”’ read by herself. 


_— - —_ _ 





- - 


- The American Home Beonomic As- 
sociation, Mrs. ‘Ellen © Mi. ‘Richards, 
president, will meet in this city next 
week. Miss Helen Kinney, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, will 
preside at the first meeting, ‘Tuesday 
afternoon, July 5. Topic: “Presenta- 
tion of Subject Matter in Household 
Science and Arts to Elementary Pu- 
pils.” The association headquarters 
are in the Margaret Cheney Room at 
the Institute of Technology, 30 Trin- 
ity place. 

Dr. Lyman. Abbott says in The Out- 
look, discussing the trend of public 
opinion: “During the last 100 years 
the country has been steadily moving 
away from government founded on the 
consent of the governed and toward 
government a divine organism; away 
from universal suffrage toward lim- 
ited suffrage.” Will Dr. Abbott name 
the States of the Union which have 
a more limited suffrage now than they 
had a century ago? It would be easy 
to give a long list of those which have 
a wider one. Dr. Abbott also says 
that the tendency is steadily “away 
from political authority resting on the 
will of majorities to political au- 
thority resting on eternal and immut- 
able laws of right and wrong.” Yet 
he still insists that unless the major- 
ity of women want the ballot, nothing 
more is needed to prove that those 
who do want it ought not to have it. 





HUMOROUS. 





“So,” said Mr. Finnigan, “they've 
been printing the funeral notices av a 
man that wasn’t dead yit. It’s a nice 
fix he’d be in if he had been wan of 
these people that believes iverything 
in the newspapers!”—Scottish Ameri- 
can. 





Bill: “Jake said he was going to 
break up the suffragette meeting the 
other night. Were his plans carried 
out?” 

Dill: “No, Jake was.’’—Life. 





Mr. Blinks (in art museum): “I 
didn’t know you were such an admirer 
of curios, Mr. Blunderby.” 

Mr. Blunderby: “Oh, yes, indeed. I 
just delight in iniquities.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





A Scottish clergyman got into con- 
versation in a railway carriage with a 
workingman, who informed him that 
he had been a coupler on a railway for 
several years. “Oh,” said the minis- 
ter, “I can beat that. I have been a 
coupler for over twenty years.” “Ay,” 
replied the workman, “but I can un- 
couple, and you canna!” 





“Oh, dear,” sighed small Elmer, “I 
wish I had another pocket!” 

“You have several now,” 
his mother. 
other?” 

“I’ve looked through all of them for 
my knife,” expiained Elmer, “but I 
couldn’t find it. If I had another 
pocket it might be in that.”—Chicago 
News. 


rejoined 
“Why do you want an- 





Grant Allen says he was sitting one 
day under the shade of the Sphinx, 
turning for some petty point of detail 
to his Baedeker. A sheik looked at 
him sadly, and shook his head. “Mur- 
ray good,” he said in a solemn voice 
of warning: “Baedeker no good. What 
for you see Baedeker?” “No, no, 
Baedeker is best,’ answered Mr. AIl- 
len. “Why do you object to Baede- 
ker?” The sheik crossed his hands, 
and looked down on him with the 
pitying eyes of Islam. “Baedeker bad 
book,” he repeated. “Murray very, 
very good. Murray say, ‘Give the 
sheik half a crown’; Baedeker say, 
‘Give the sheik a shilling.’ ” 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





Furnished Rooms to Let. Three 
furnished rooms with light housekeep- 
ing privileges, to be let separately or 
together. Two minutes from street 
cars. Address MRS. GILBERT, 109 
Pleasant St., Dorchester. 





Room to Let—A furnished room of good 
size, with pleasant outlovk, in Malden, for $2 00 
aweek. Address E. A. W.,22 Bryant St., Malden. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


MORTGAGES. I bave opportunity to 
loan money in $1,000 or $500 amounts on new 
houses in a small city. If you wish such invest- 
ment, you can have it, and it will net you 6 per 
cent. For particulars address me at Warren, O. 
Auy bank in Warren will vouch for me, par- 
ticularly the Second National Kank, where I 
have kept the accounts of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 








MISS M. 








The Red Glove Shop * 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for mex and women for Street 


and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 
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